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Deal, seaport and municipal boiough, on
the east coast of Kent, England Deal has
mainly arisen to supply the wants of the
numerous vessels which are often detained by
the winds in the Downs. Deal has been one
of the Cinque Ports since the i3th century.
Of the three castles built by Henry vin. in
1539, Deal Castle is the residence of its 'cap-
tain'; Walmer Castle is the residence of the
Warden of the Cinque Ports; p 11,297.

Deal, a term applied to the wood of the
yellow or Scotch fir and of the white or
spruce fir.

Dealfish, one of the ribbon-fish which oc-
cur in the North Atlantic. It differs from the
members of the other genera in the fact that
the ventral fins are composed of several
branched rays.

De Amicls, Edmondo.   See Amicis.

Dean. A title variously applied, chiefly
to ecclesiastical dignitaries. Among others can
be mentioned the head (decanus) of ten
monks in a monastery; the head of the chap-
ter of canons of a cathedral or collegiate
church; in German and American universities
the professor who presides over each faculty.

Dean, Forest of, ancient royal forest in
the west of Gloucestershire, England, be-
tween the Severn and the Wye. It is noted
for its deposits of coal and iron.

Deane, Silas (1737-89), American diplo-
mat, was born in Groton, Conn. With Ben-
jamin Franklin and Arthur Lee he arranged
political and commercial treaties with France,
the documents being finally signed at Paris
on Feb. 6, 1778. He also arranged for finan-
cial assistance from that country, and entered
into expensive agreements with Lafayette, De
Kalb and others for their personal services.
In connection with these matters Deane pub-
lished three brochures: Paris Papers, or Mr.
Silas Deane's late Intercepted Letters to his
Brother and other Friends (1781), Letters to
Hon. Robert Morris (1784), and An Address
to the Free and Independent Citizens of the
United States of North America (1784). See
The Deane Papers (1886-90).

Dean of Guild, formerly, in Scotland, the
head of the merchant guild. His functions
are now confined to the regulation of build-
ings within borough limits.

Dearborn, Henry (1751-1829), American
soldier, was born in Northampton, N. H. He
was secretary of war in the cabinet of Presi-
dent Jefferson (1801-9); became a major-
general in January, 1812, and until his hon-
orable discharge in June, 1815, was the senior

officer of the U. S. Army. At the outbreak of
-he War of 1812 he was placed in command
of the northern department. He effected a
partial conquest of Upper Canada, whose cap-
tal, York (now Toronto), he captured,
(1813). In 1822-4 ne was U. S. minister resi-
dent in Portugal.
Dearborn, Fort, a fort established by the
U. S. Government on the site of Chicago, III,
1804 and named in honor of Henry Dear-
born, then secretary of war. It was evacuat-
ed by the small U. S. garrison (about 70) on
Aug. 15, 1812, and was destroyed on the fol-
.owing day, the garrison being attacked soon
after leaving the fort by Indians and about
two-thirds of their number being killed. Con-
sult Kirkland's The Chicago Massacre of
1812; Wentworth's Early Chicago, Fort Dear-
born.
Death. It is one of the fundamental doc-
trines of physiology that every part of the
organism has its own definite term of vital-
ity, and that there is a continuous succession
of the destruction of old cells and the forma-
tion of new ones in all tissues. Every blow
we strike, every thought we think, is accom-
panied by the death and disintegration of a
certain amount of muscular or nervous tis-
>ue as its necessary condition; and thus every
action of our corporeal life takes place at tlie
expense of the vitality of a certain amount of
organized structure. This is termed molecular
death, and, within its proper limits, is obvi-
ously essential to the life and well-being of
the organisms. The cessation of the circulation
and respiration may be regarded as constitut-
ing somatic death, or the death of the entire
organism, which must obviously be shortly
followed by the molecular death of every por-
tion of the body. The first person to at-
tempt a classification of the modes of hu-
man death was the great French physician
Bichat. He based his classification on a met-
aphor, that since life rests on a tripod of
heart, lungs and brain, death may follow the
failure of any one of these supports and may
consequently follow syncope, asphyxia, or
coma. A better classification is as follows:
(i) Syncope. As brain and heart act to-
gether, there is in syncope a loss of conscious-
ness and an impairment of the circulation.
(2) Asthenia. This means literally death from
want of strength. It is a common termina-
tion of old age and of fevers. Mistress Quick-
ly's description of Sir John Falstaff's death
(Henry V) is a wonderfully accurate clinical
picture of asthenia. (3) Asphyxia or apncea.
The interference with breathing may be rap-